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and enter the government service in the customs depart-
ment, where he was entrusted with the duty of cross-exam-
ining smugglers and other offenders against the custom
laws. He rather enjoyed his present life, as contrasted
with his uncongenial duties as instructor to the young
count and as subordinate of the tyrannical custodian, and
he forgot all about the promise to write a drama. One
day, while taking a walk, he met Schreyvogel, who called
to him from a distance, "How about your play?" The
young man answered sadly: "I can't write at all."

"Schreyvogel," says Grillparzer, "formerly the pos-
sessor of considerable wealth, which he lost as an art
dealer, had, toward the end of the eighteenth century,
through his acquaintance with the victims of the French
Kevolution, incurred the suspicion of being attached to its
principles. Although nothing could be proved against
him, he found it advisable, with the sanction of the au-
thorities, to leave Vienna for a time. He went to Jena
and Weimar, where he remained for several years, in
somewhat close contact with the great literary personages
of Germany.

"When I told him: 'I can't write at all/ he replied:
'That is just the answer I gave Goethe when he encouraged
me to do literary work; but he told me to roll up my
sleeves and go ahead/

"The words of the great master made a deep impression
upon me. If, after making all possible allowance for the
difference in native endowment, others could succeed by
merely 'rolling up their sleeves/ why should I be doomed
to failure? My very soul rebelled against such an as-
sumption. Continuing my walk alone, I pondered over thens between Grillparzer and
